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Lincoln  in  Debate. 

RESPONSE  DELIVERED    B^"    HON.  C.  H.  WORKMAN    AT  TEE 
LINCOLN  CLUB    BANQUET. 

LINCOLN'S  FAME  AS  A  DEBATER. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  fame  as  a  debater  rests  mainly  upon  his  speech 
in  accepting-  the  nomination  for  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  seven  joint  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  the  few  speeches 
thereafter  in  Ohio  and  New  York. 

LINCOLN'S  DEBATES  IN  OCR  HISTORY. 

Historically  considered  they  more  than  mark  an  era — they  make  an 
era  in  the  political  history  of  our  country.  To  recount  the  troublesome 
times  which  called  forth  these  addresses,  to  exaiuine  the  issue  therein 
involved  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  free  territory  of  the  north,  to 
state  the  effect  of  their  utterance  upon  the  organization  of  political 
parties,  or  to  estimate  their  influence  in  giving-  shape  to  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  of  the  Nation,  or  to  set  forth  the  changes  therebj-  and  there- 
after affected  in  the  lives  of  the  two  distinguished  disputants,  would  be 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  familiar  history,  though  each  of  these 
lines  of  collateral  facts  offers  a  tempting  field  for  observation  and  in- 
duction. But  I  pass  them  b3'  and  proceed  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  debates  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  and  of  themselves. 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE  COMPARED  AND  CONTRASTED  WITH    THE 
WEBSTER-HAYNE   DEBATE. 

It  does  appear  after  more  than  a  century  of  political  discussion  that 
we  have  in  the  literature  of  American  debate  but  two  great  debates. 
There  is  no  third.  The  first  is  the  debate  in  1830  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
Robert  Y.  Hayne  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Second  is  the 
debate  in  1858  of  Abraham  Lincoln  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the 
_  Senatorial  contest  between  the  people  of  Illinois.  The  points  of  con- 
trast in  these  two  debates  are  more  striking  than  are  the  points  of  sim- 
ilaritj-.  It  is  011I3-  in  the  extent  of  their  influence,  and  the  fact  that  said 
influence  radiates  about  the  same  great  center,  the  relative  powers  of 
the  States  and  the  National  government,  that  we  discover  any  marked 
resemblance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  points  of  contrast  are  not  few. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Webster  iind  Hayne  discussion  assumes,  in  ex- 
ternal appearance,  largelj-  the  formal  type  of  debate,  while  the  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  discussion  takes  on  all  the  three  possible  types  of  debate, 
formal,  extempore  and  Socratic.  The  Webster  and  Hayne  debate, 
though  called  forth  bj'  a  single  subject,  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  extended  to  all  questions  of  controversy  between  the  political 
parties  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  down  to  1830. 
The  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate  rigidly  excluded   all   other  questions 
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of  public  policj-  but  slavery.  It  is  interesting-  to  note  how  in  debate 
after  debate,  at  Spring-field,  at  Chicago,  at  Ottawa,  at  Freeport,  at 
Jonesboro,  at  Charleston,  at  Galesburg,  at  Quinc}-,  all  irrelevant  infer- 
ences, all  false  issues,  all,  one  by  one,  are  eliminated,  and  how  at  Alton 
the  final  joint  discussion,  the  real  issue  which  then  pressed  in  upon 
the  mind  of  ever}-  citizen  of  our  common  county-,  that  of  treating  slavery 
as  a  rig-ht  or  as  a  wrong,  stood  forth  in  its  clear  light.  Lincoln  said  at 
Alton:  "That  is  the  real  issue.  That  is  the  issue  that  will  continue  in 
this  country  when  the  poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall 
be  silent.  The  eternal  struggle  between  these  two  principles,  rig-ht 
and  wrong-,  throughout  the  world.  They  are  the  two  principles  that 
have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  beg-inning  of  time;  and  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  strug-gle.  The  one  is  the  common  right  of  humanity  and  the 
other  the  divine  right  of  king's.  It  is  the  same  principle  in  whatever 
shape  it  develops  itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says,  'You  work  and 
toil  and  earn  bread,  and  I'll  eat  it.'  No  matter  in  what  shape  it  comes, 
whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king-  who  seeks  to  best  ride  the  people  of 
his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of 
men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving-  another  race,  it  is  the  same  t3-rannical 
principle."  Finall}-  the  Webster  and  Ha.vne  debate  is  stately,  elabo- 
rate, in  fact  senatorial  in  treatment.  The  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate 
abounds  in  direct  oppositions,  cogent  arguments,  a  rare  combination  of 
sense  and  wit,  familiar  illustrations,  in  fact  is  popular  in  treatment.  If 
Webster  be  the  ideal  for  statesmen,  Lincoln  is  the  exemplar  for  public 
speakers  and  the  model  for  schools. 

THE  POSITIONS  TAKEN  BY  DOUGLAS  AND    LINCOLN. 

Permit  us  then,  g-entlemen,  to  set  forth  the  leading-  lines  of  his  dis- 
cussions and  to  mention  their  leading  characteristics  enforced  upon  us 
by  a  reading-  of  the  same  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
time  when  they  were  made.  In  '59  Thurlow  Weed  telegraphed:  "Send 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  Albam-  immediately-,"  and  his  late  biographers 
add,  "not  only  his  presence,  but  his  arg-ument  and  ideas  were  in  de- 
mand." What  these  ideas  were  in  joint  debates  ma}-  be  roug-hly  char- 
acterized and  contrasted  as  follows:  Douglas  stood  for  the  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty  as  a  rule  of  public  policy  in  the  organization  of 
territories  and  the  admission  of  new  States.  Lincoln  desired  to  arrest 
the  further  spread  of  slavery,  and  put  it  as  our  fathers  placed  it  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction.  Douglas  declared  that  he  had  no  war- 
fare to  make  upon  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  either  on 
account  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  or  on  account  of  any  other  decision. 
Lincoln  went  for  reversing-  that  decision,  not  because  it  declared  that  a 
negro  could  not  be  a  citizen,  but  because  it  would  exactlv  fit  a  niche  in 
the  scheme  to  make  slavery  national,  and  because,  moreover,  he  held 
that  no  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  had  any  binding-  effect  upon  our 
political  actions  as  citizens.     Douglas  asserted  that  uniformity   in   d<  - 
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mestic  institutions  was  neither  desirable  nor  possible.  Lincoln  re- 
joined that  this  was  a  false  issue,  and  that  he  had  no  disposition  to 
interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  State,  or  as  he  humerously 
expressed  it,  "I  do  not  wish  to  annihilate  the  State  legislatures  nor  to 
freeze  ice  in  Florida,  nor  to  grow  cotton  upon  the|Green  Mountains." 
Douglas  was  of  the  opinion  that  our  government  was  founded  upon  a 
white  basis,  was  opposed  to  negro  equality-,  and  lamented  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  races.  Lincoln  held  that  the  negro  was  entitled  to  all  the 
natural  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
said  here  at  Columbus,  "I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas,  he  is  not  my 
equal  in  many  respects— certainly  not  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or 
intellectual  endowments.  But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  without  the 
leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own  hand  earns,  he  is  my  equal,  and 
the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living  man." 
Douglas  charged  Lincoln  with  setting  the  sections  of  our  country  at 
war  with  one  another.  Lincoln  replied  that  slavery  was  the  disturb- 
ing element — and  had  been  the  disturbing  element  in  our  society  for 
more  than  fifty  y-ears,  that  it  was  slavery  that  was  agitating  political 
circles  and  that  was  then  entering  into  and  rending  the  churches.  The 
policy  of  Douglas,  in  short,  was  manifestly  not  to  care  whether  slavery 
was  voted  up  or  voted  down  in  the  territories.  The  policy  of  Lincoln 
was  "to  care."  Man,  he  affirmed,  must  logically  have  a  choice  between 
a  right  and  a  wrong  thing. 

THE  VERDICT  OF  HISTORY. 

These  ideas  found  utterance  in  the  first  discussions,  and  the  forced  in- 
ferences of  Douglas,  of  which  he  was  an  adroit  master,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  the  audiences,  conspired  to  their  repetition  in  each  debate 
thereafter.  I  have  brought  forth  these  contrasted  opinions  not  that  I 
may  pass  judgment  upon  the  position  of  Douglas,  but  that  we  may  see 
more  clearly  the  position  taken  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is,  therefore, 
meet  in  passing  that  we  say  no  more  of  the  ideas  of  Lincoln  than  pro- 
nounce upon  them  the  verdict  of  impartial  and  diapassionate  history, 
to  say  of  them  that  they-  have  in  the  main  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
squared  themselves  with  eternal  justice. 

LINCOLN'S  SEARCHING  POWER  OF  PRECISION. 

Now  as  to  a  few  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Lincoln's  de- 
bates in  particular.  Among  most  Americans  a  valued  element 
of  expression  is  the  power  of  compressed  speech,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  essays  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Those  single,  easy, 
simple  sentences  of  plain  Anglo-Saxon  words,  which  contain  at 
times  a  chapter,  and  which  in  some  instances  evidently  cost  days  of  la- 
•bor  and  months  of  investigation  to  acquire  and  verify.  With  Lincoln 
a  habit  of  "putting  things,"  as  he  called  it,  was  a  passion  from  his  boy- 
hood, though  he  lamented  the  lack  of  education  and  disclaimed  any  lin- 
guistic acquisition.     To  quote  him  almost  at  random  is  to  prove  that  he 
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possessed  a  searching  power  of  precision.  I  choose  a  few  lines  in  re- 
gard to  his  interpretation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  said 
in  repl3T  to  the  ground  taken  by  Douglas  that  all  men  were  not  included 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  "I  think  the  authors  of  that 
notable  instrument  intended  to  include  all  men,  bnt  they  did  not  mean 
to  declare  all  men  equal  in  all  respects.  They  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
all  men  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect,  moral  development  or  social 
capacit}-.  They  defined  with  tolerable  distinctness  in  what  they  did 
consider  all  men  created  equal,  equal  in  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  they 
said  and  this  they  meant.  The.v  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  un- 
truth that  all  were  actually  enjo3Ting  that  equality,  nor  yet  that  they 
were  about  to  confer  it  immediately  upon  them.  In  fact  they  had  no 
power  to  confer  such  a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare  the  right, 
so  that  the  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as  circumstances  per- 
mit." Here  is  Emersonian  conciseness  with  more  ease  and  continuity. 
Here,  I  had  almost  said,  is  a  perpetual  flow  of  thought  in  which  each 
word  swiftlj'  and  unerring^-  carries  onward  the  idea.  I  do  no  more  than 
state  a  fact  when  I  say  that  recent  periodical  publications  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  scholarly  precision  of  Secretary  Seward  was  no  match 
for  the  simple  exact  words  of  President  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN'S  WHOLESOME  REASONABLENESS  AND  STRENGTH  OF 
ARGUMENTATION. 

A  few  months  since,  the  president  of  Harvard  university  in  writing  of 
the  failure  of  popular  education  to  bring' about  reasonableness  among 
men,  recommends  among  other  things  a  study  of  the  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  debate,  for  in  it,  as  he  observed,  we  have  an  example  of 
concrete  logic,  and  time,  moreover,  has  demonstrated  what  argu- 
ments were  true.  This  commendation  brings  us  to  a  second  character- 
istic of  the  debates  of  Lincoln,  namely,  the  enduring'force  of  their  logic 
—the  charm  and  strength  of  their  reasoning.  I  take  it  that  it  is  consid- 
erate criticism  to'saj-  that  if  Franklin's  writings  are  to  have  an  abiding 
place  in  our  letters  on  account  of  their  triumphant  common  sense,  Lin- 
coln's speeches  are  entitled  to  no  less  on  account  of  their  wholesome  rea- 
sonableness. No  set  of  affirmations  and  negations  can  fitting^-  portray 
that  plaj'  of  rare  powers  used  solel3r  to  elucidate  and  convince.  Yet  no 
other  resource  of  telling  it  to  3-ou  is  left  to  us  save  a  general  description. 
Lincoln  did  not  argue  from  a  false  premise,  nor  would  he  let  others  do  so. 
He  would  not  use  a  fallacy-  nor  permit  others  to  resort  to  sophistry. 
Each  proposition  he  traced  back  to  its  primao'  assumption,  and  each 
conclusion  out  to  its  probable  tendency.  With  all,  I  am  persuaded  that 
his  strength  in  argumentation  did  not  lie  in  the  number  nor  kinds  of  ar- 
guments, nor  in  the  fertilit3T  of  resources,  but  in  his  exposition — in  his 
anal3rsis  of  his  own  and  his  opponent's  position.  No  device  of  rhetoric, 
no  assumption  of  facts,  no  unfair  inferences,   no   appeal   to   prejudices, 
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no  patronizing-  tone,  no  self-confident  manner  of  his  antagonist  could 
befog  the  question  or  mislead  him.  The  point,  the  point,  the  point  he 
ever  kept  in  sight,  and  from  it  he  could  not  be  diverted.  Take  for  ex- 
ample Douglas'  defense  of  popular  sovereignty.  A  part  of  it  he  dis- 
missed at  once  as  so  much  "fizzlegig  and  fireworks."  Another  part — its 
defense  in  the  right  of  a  people  to  govern  themselves,  he  showed  to  be 
sheer  Quixoteism,  as  no  one  could  be  found  to  oppose  it,  but  popular  sov- 
ereigntv  in  relation  to  slavery — the  sense  in  which  Douglas  then  really 
pressed  it  could  mean  nothing-  less  than  if  one  man,  as  Lincoln  put  it, 
chose  to  make  a  slave  of  another  man,  neither  that  other  man  nor  any 
bod 3-  else  had  a  right  to  object.  Take  one  more  example  of  this  subtile 
power  of  analysis.  The  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  Douglas  upheld  and 
which  declared  in  effect  that  Congress  could  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories  nor  authorize  a  territorial  legislature  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time  the  popular  sovereig-nt3T  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  of  which  Doug- 
las was  the  author,  left  slavery  to  be  voted  up  or  down  in  the  territories 
as  the  people  chose.  The  one  theoo'  evidently  annihilated  the  other. 
Lincoln  detected  Douglas1  dilemma  and  determined  to  put  him  on  the 
rack.  Jugglery  and  invasion  on  this  point  did  pass  muster  in  '57  but 
Lincoln  would  not  tolerate  it  in  '58.  He  felt  that  the  nation  was  entitled 
to  the  truth.  So  at  Freeport  Lincoln  put  the  question  among  others, "Can 
the  people  of  a  United  States  territory  in  any  lawful  way,  ag-ainst  the 
wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution?"  Lincoln's  friends  ad- 
vised ag-ainst  putting  such  an  interrogator}'  to  Douglas.  "If  you  do," 
they  cried,  "you  can  never  be  senator."  "Gentlemen,"  replied  Lincoln, 
"I  am  killing  larger  game,  if  Douglas  answers  he  can  never  be  presi- 
dent, and  the  battle  of  1860  is  worth  a  hundred  of  this."  Douglas  an- 
swered of  course  that  a  people  of  a  territoo'  could  introduce  or  exclude 
slavery  under  local  police  regulations.  All  this  Lincoln  mercilessly 
exposed,  sa3"ing,  "when  all  the  trash,  the  words,  collateral  matter  was 
cleared  away  from  it — all  the  chaff  was  fanned  out,  it  was  a  bare  ab- 
surd^-—no  less  than  a  thing  can  be  lawfull3'  driven  from  where  it  has 
a  lawfnl  rig-ht  to  be. 

LINCOLN'S  CHARACTER  AND  CAST  OF  MIND    IN  THE    DEBATES. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  ideas,  words  and  arguments  of 
the  debates  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Yet,  I  am  fulls"  satisfied  that  no  such 
anal3'sis  can  adequate^'  portra3*  Lincoln  in  debate.  The  pla3'  of  Ham- 
let it  Is,  with  Hamlet  left  out.  Some  there  are,  I  know,  who  by  some 
sort  of  abstraction  can  separate  the  character  of  an  author  from  his 
works.  Such  separation  is  not  practical.  The  best  part  of  Lincoln's 
debates  is  the  Lincoln  that  is  in  them.  It  is  that  we  see  in  them;  "the 
kindl3r,  earnest,;  brave,  foreseeing  man,  sagacious,  patient,  dreading 
praise,  not  blame.     New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 
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;  LINCOLN'S  INTUITION  AND  CONVICTION. 

Deepl3'  had  hfe  pondered  upon  the  problems  of  our  free  government. 
His  great  intuitive  soul  was  all  on  fire  with  a  conviction  and  in  such  an 
opening- paragraph  it  found  expression:  "If  we  first  know  where  we 
are,  and  whither  we  are  tending-,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initi- 
ated with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise,  of  putting  an  end 
to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation 
has  not  only  ceased,  but  has  constant^-  augmented.  In  my  opinion,  it 
will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  'A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  ex- 
pect it  will  cease  to  be  decided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of 
it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward 
till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new, 
north  as  well  as  south." 

At  last  came  the  uttered  truth,  four  months  before  the  "irrepres- 
sible conflict"  speech  of  Seward,  like  a  trumpet  call  high  and  clear 
above  the  bickerings  of  politicians  and  the  confusion  of  parties.  To 
you,  sir  (Governor  McKinley),  and  hundreds  of  others  it  was  the  trum- 
pet call  to  battle  and  to  victory;  to  you,  sir  (Mr.  Ransom)  and  the 
dusky  children  throughout  the  south,  it  was  the  reveille  to  freedom. 

COMMON  FAULTS  IN  AMERICAN  ORATORY. 

With  this  attempt  at  a  brief  analysis  of  the  debates  of  Lincoln  I  must 
close,  though  much  might  be  said  in  the  same  strain.  Contrary  to  his 
own  estimate  at  Gettysburg,  the  world  will  note  and  long  remember 
what  he  said  while  among  us.  His  words,  his  logic,  his  firm  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  the  Republic  bid  fair  to  be  of  permanent  value  to  the 
student  and  statesman.  Yet,  I  hear  a  whisper,  the  history  referred  to 
is  obsolete  and  the  analysis  an  innocent  recreation.  But  is  it  not,  my 
fellow  citizens,  fraught  with  a  lesson  to  our  day  and  times?  Mr.  Bryce, 
in  his  "American  Commonwealth,"  a  work  of  which  it  has  been  ob- 
served, "No  American  citizen's  education  is  properly  completed  until 
he  has  read  the  whole  of  it  carefully,"  points  out  the  fact  that  the  most 
common  faults  in  Amsrican  oratory  such  as  an  inflated  style,  an  ex- 
aggerated statement,  the  lack  of  thought  and  the  absence  of  convic- 
tion, have  sprung  from  the  practices  of  stump  oratory. 

LINCOLN  OUR  EXAMPLE. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  long  since  chosen  Abraham  Lincoln  as  our 
model.  Let  us  then  lay  this  criticism  to  heart  and  resolve  that  for 
ourselves  and  our  party  we  will  do  away  with  the  clap  trap  of  political 
speeches  and  make  Lincoln  our  exemplar  indeed. 
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